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Notes. 
THE GREAT STORM OF NOVEMBER, 


22nd-30th November, 1703. 


A Trew Narrative of all Transactions from 
Munday November 22th to Tuesday 30th, 
when by Gods protection and blessing we 
arrived into Campvere Harbour in 
‘Zeelant. 

November, 1703, 22th: This 24 [hours] 
from Sunday noon blowing, drisling, rainy 
weather. Yesterday at 1 past Merridian one 
Wm. Brown dropt over board, washing a mop. 


1703, AND THE ESCAPE OF THE | 
RISING SUN. | 

(See ante pp. 21, 39, 59). | 
XVIII. | 

SaMuEL Row.ey’s JOURNAL OF THE | 
Storm, | 

| 


| Durty 


| veared out our Long Servise. 


| betwen 4 and 6 ante meriddian. 





| We lowred our boate, but could not save him. 


‘This morning blowing pretty hard between the 
So.So.W and WSo.W, durty Like weather, the 
wind dulluring about noon. 1 receiving your 


| Letter of 19th instant, yd [?answered] L need 


not soe much mony, for 14 1. Sterling would pay 


| all I owe. 


23: This 24 Hours fair clear weather 
with handsome gayles from So. to W. This 
morning gott of our Topmastt and yards; ayred 
our sayles. Wee had one boat of ballist: about 
6 tunn came on board and 3 dozyn of fowles. 
Fine moderate weather; gott in the ballist. 
One man that entred on shoare came on board. 
His name is Thomas ‘Taylor. 

23 : This 24 Hours Cloudy weather, 
blowing fresh. The Wind increasing, wee 
Layi ing on a Long Servise on our best bower. 

24: This 24 Hours blowing, raine, 
weather, between the So.bW and W: 
and WbSo. ‘This morning Lowred our yards 
a Port Lands and Topmast as Low as could be: 
A boat came on 
board with Cabbidges and a bundle of bedding. 

25: This 24 Hours blowing verry hard 


| for the most part tell this morning: the Postillion 


friggat driving by us at 4 ante Merridian. ‘The 
tide breaking she Tossled up near us. The 
wind dullering, Called to us to heave from 
them, but I would not, nor did not tel he was 
near on board us. The[n] We hoave in the 
mooreing service, he mooreing, then Slack. 
This Morning tell noon moderate gayles but 
Close Weather. But when heaving in the 
cable as much to gett Mr. Brome on the Deck 
as any of the worst of the hands, the gunner 
helpt lay on one servise on the best bower. If 
you please to aske the pilote how J was helpt 
up with them all, and what Extraordinary 


| assistance he had beside my selfe, and_ how I 


behaved my self goeing downe: or if Ever he 
see me soe much giving to drink. 

26: This 24 Hours blowing: Durty, 
rainey weather most of the afternoon and Even- 
ing. Thes night the Wind Coming in flouress- 
in{g], roaring more iike thunder than wind. 
About 6 past Merriddian our best bower Cable 
broake, we fell to our small bower; but when 
we thaughted to come to our small bower, our 
officers would not believe it til they gott a 
rope one the best bower an rowsed him in. I 
seeing the Wind blowing and increasing, I 
ordered the Helm aport, sheared the ship to 
the Westward as much as we Could and lett 
goe the sheat anchor. The best bower broake 
near the anchor. I Called him on the Quarter 
Deck, soe our sheat anchor lay slack about the 
Wind til the shipp took out near 40 fathom, 
we driving at times tell neared shipps. Soe 
we keeping on claping on servise and sorrging 
our Cable to fresh the Cannise in the hass tell 
The Exact 
time I Cannot tell Justly give, by reason of the 
hurry that was amongst them. The shipp 
brought up to the small bower and roade pretty 


| well for about 4 of an Houre; then began to 


start Coming aLong a floybotes side. I found 
him to hould again, but a flowrey of wind Came 
| about So.W and Wt. and Layde our Musile of 
our gunns in the water. The Officers Came 
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to me to Cutt the mast away. I tould them | 
not without Mr. Toms order or Concent. They 
desired me to goe to him. I answered that 
i would not goe of[{f] from the Deck, for i was 
a consulting with the Lame man you shipt att 
Gravesend to cutt the Cable and putt away 
for it. Could I but have seen the Light I 
should have done it Long before; but they 
runn aft to Mr. Tom in his Cabbing and Cutt 
before i knew what answer Mr. Tom gave; and 
the Long boate Like to have killed ?[me] if 
the boatswaine had not spoake to me. One 
boat went over board; the Long boate came 
in on the Deck, staved her gunnhill agaiast the 
Capston, the stern hanging in the starboard 
runner and Tackle; the yaules stern hanging 
in the Larboard Tackle. Then I Calied the 
Carpenter to Cutt away the maine mast. He 
Cutt him half through, the gunner Cutting the 
weather Lanyards and t the mast weather dead 
eyes and Lee rigging swaging to Lewart. I 
Cutt and the gunner Cutt, but [?with] much 
perswasions the Carpenter gott up, I stoping 
the shroud for him, and 5 or 6 Cutts away he 
went. Then we Cutt the maine parrell and 
they went over board. We driving near 
severall ships with our bowlspritt end, and soe 
near with our Taffrill that I Could have Jumpt 
on board them: and Could not gett hands to 
Come read[y] to beare of[f] the ship. Att 
dawing of day I Called for Mr. Broom and 
asked him if he was not ashamed to be out of 
the way att shuch a time, as I wrote to you in 
my last of 11 Instant January 1703/4, but he 
and the officers sayes they Come to be officers. 
The mizon Topsail blowing Loose and rigging 
hanging, Cutt away the mizon mast. With 
much perswasion and putting all* Carpenters 
adds [adze] in his hand, he Cutt the weather 
shrouds. About 8 a Clock the boateswaine 
Came on the quarter Deck and was affraide 
of the break head. TI tould him not to speak 
without he had bin here sooner for we wear 
Just over. The gunner getting between Decks 
to Clear an anchor of 500 weight [and] the 
Sprittsayle blowing Loose, were forced to Cutt 
the yard away. Soe about noon gott Clear of 
the raft. But the gunner after the maine 
mast was gone, Loved to be below, but the 
boa[t]swaines was for heaving all over board. 
He ordered to heave over a quarter Deck gunn 
and Carridge, [and] a Coope with 2 dozen of 
fowles in it. Soe we drove away with a Weaft 
with our Ensigne tell noon, and thank God, 
gott our raft Cleare, -~ [I] Could gett but 
one hand with me to make all things on the 
quarter Deck fast the best bower Cable and 
mizen yard and that was Jemmy the Scoth 


Taylior. 

This 24 Houres Clowdey, Durty, 
glairy, squally weather, for the most part blow- 
ing hard; the Wind litle abating but pretty 
drye. About 3 in the afternoon past, gott an 
anchor stockt, the best bower bent, gott him 
over the side and lett him goe. Mr. Toms 
being on the Deck, soe i desired him not to 
give the Carpenter brandy, for the Carpenter 





* For “all” read “ the.” 
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was much in Lickquor. The Gunner and all 
agreed with Mr. ‘Toms Consent, to break the 
Long boate and heave her over board, which 
was done. The gunner and all was for getting 
up another anchor. He staved two or three 
punchines of beer, soe i went down. At 4a 
Clock they Called the Cable was broak; then 
the North foreland ae as near as i Could 
geas W. or WbNo. 4 or 5 Leags. I bid the helm 
a weather; then they Cryed what Course. I 
ordered ENo.Et. Having a Lee Tide and 
nothing but a hull, and* the boatswain and my 
self with some hands strove to heave the 

Cables in but Could not, soe Cutt aa 9 away 
att the Windless with servises on. I desired 
them to raise a spaire for a Jury mast that 
Evening, but the officers all Cried it was Im- 
posible. The ship broaching too to the So.So.- 
Et., Could not gett her to weare; soe I Lay 
try a hull with the healm. Hard weather all 
night, keping the Lead every hower, having 
the Least 18 fathoms and the most 20, 22 
fathoms. This morning at daylight i gott 
them to gett up a spare by the paule peas 
betwen the windless and the bulk head of the 
fore Castle, and speakt him to the paule 
Timber, and gott a Top-gallant saile on him, 
the ship running 2 knotts and 4; which, if 
it had bin done the night before. We might 
have bin att Hellfoot Sluce [Hellevootsluis}; 
we Lyeing by 14 Hours, steming up So.So.bS.. 
some times So.So.East.. I steered away East 
North East. About 11 ante merriddian we 
passed bv a vessell with her gunhill staved in, 
and [we] went with that sayle blowin hard, 
with Close squally weather. 

28 : This 24 Hours The afternoon the 
wind moderating, gott up a Jury main mast 
about 4 past merriddian ; then wrought the 
Logg, with the bearings of the fore land and 
the lying a Try, and found by my Judgment to 
bet from [the] North fore Land alowing the 
Variation, the trewest Course to be North East 
by East 48d. 50m. About 5 past merridian 
brought too with our head to the Northward, 
the Wind wearing to the WbNo. and Wst.No. 
Wst. for some time, and lay by tell 7 ante 
merriddian North: then woare and _ steered 
away East b So. and East So., but between 
them; thinking to goe for Hellfoot Sluse. The 
wind being verry moderate, we gott too a Fora 
Topsail for a Jury mainmast, and seeing a 
sayle or two, they [the crew] were all for speak- 
ing with them. TI tould Mr. Toms if it were 
a privateer, What would he doe, seeming to 
be a Large shipp; but he and Mr. Morgan 
said, Let it be. we shall save our Lives. Soe 
Mr. Toms said I should make towards him; 
soe halled up SEt.bS and So.So.Et. The Shipp 
goeing away to sea ward and not speaking with 
us between [?] and 11 a Clock ante Meriddian, 
keeping So.Et.bSo. and So.Et., I was goeing 
to bear away Et.bSo.; [but] we saw the Land. 
Soe we made for it, it bearing about So.E. and 
So.Et.bSo. I reck[n]ing our try and runn to 
be Et. bNo. or East about 22d. or 24d., the 


*“And” is iii. 
+ “To be” is redundant. 
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wind from So.W. to WNo.W. back to WSo.W., 

with tearing weather all night, but faire this 

mae erng- 
29 : 





This 24 Int. the afternoon pst. 
[past] small winds, but in the night and this | 
day blowing hard with sleet and raine. In the 
atternoon past gott in With the High Land of 
Walcheren; and it makes like the lle of 
Schowen* and the same marks that goes in for 
Goeree goes in to Hellfoot Sluce, and | thought 
it had bin Gere tel we gott pretty near in. 

About 3 past Merriddian we saw a Dogger.t 
Mr. ‘toms said it was a Privateer, we having | 
fired severall times for a pilote boat, soe Mr. 

Toms asked me what we should doe. I answered 
him if he was a privateer, as 1 thought not, we 
Would fight, tor £ would never Loose the Shipp 
for nothing. J askt the gunner how much 
powder he had filld. He said 6 Cartteridges. 
1 ordered him to goe [?and put] 4 a barrill 
into Cartridges more. He tould me he would 
not without the Consent of the other officers; 
soe | spoke to Mr. Toms. He spoake to him | 
and asked him why he denyed my order; and | 
then he went. I kept in with West Chappel 
Church KEst.So.Est. and Dumbourght steeple 
Est. } So., goeing over in 4 fathoms the Least 
and 4 3 fathoms. Between 6 and 7 past 
Merriddian woare of[f] into 7 fathoms, finding 
my self mistaking, and anchored | with our 
Kedge anchor in 7 fathoms About } an hower 
after a pilote boate hailed us. Then we had 
more hands one Deck than we have had the 
voaydge before. A pilote Coming on board, 
soe Mr. Toms asked him what he would have. 
He said 200 gilde. 

29: I tould Mr. Toms it was to much, 
He said if it was a hundred pound he did not 
Care, soe he saved his Life. So he he dr[e]w 
him a note and we Weighed and runn about 

}a mile higher and anchored, Slinging a gunn | 
with another Harsser to lett goe with the 
anchor; and this morning we Weighed, heav- 
ing up our anchor, but Cutting the other 
Harsor and Leaving the guns behind us; and 
hired three fishing scoutts [skutes] to toa us 
up Close on board the Shoare in 4, 5 and 5} | 
fathom Water. Att noon att the back of the 
Mould [mole, breakwater] tell the tide Came 
to goe into the peer. We having several 
people Coming on board, Mr. Toms opening a | 
hamper of Clarett in the Lasaretto to accom- 
modate them. 

30: This Afternoon we gott to the 
peer or heaving [haven], what they “~~ it, and 
made all fast and secure. I went Just on 
Shoare with a master of a Vessell, and coming 
on board again seeing the Shipp was likely to | 
heale of[f], I called the gunner to gett the 
gunns over on the Sterboard side to heale her 
in. He tould me he would not, nor would not 
obey; my Command was a pilote ; soe i spoak 


* Schouwen I., off Walcheren. 
+ Dogger, a two-masted fishing-vessel; in | 


the 17th and 18th centuries they frequently 
acted as privateers, 

t Domburg steeple, 
cheren I. 


a landmark on Wal- 
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| of[f]. 


| about the men, 
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a little sharpe to him. He tould me if i struke 
hem, he would knock me down att his feet; 
which I had noe shuch desire. But then i 


| tould him and Called him, Serrah, goe on shoar 


if you dare and fight me, but then he was 
Calm Enough. Soe they lett the shipp heale 
Mr. Toms and all of them sitting drink- 
ing till 12 or 1 a Clock the ne xt morning. 
December, 1703, 1: This 24 Hours fresh 
gayles with faire weather, winds between the 
South and the West: This morning Mr. Toms, 
Mr. Morgan and my self went to one Mr. 
Panthons, a merchant in Champveer, which 
gentlaman was verry Civill in assisting us to 
a Waire house for our sayles, and a place for 
our bread, and a scoutt to putt our heavy 
Lumber out from between Decks, to right up 
our Shipp; and offered Mr. Toms any assist- 
ance or Credit towards the fitting of the shipp, 
against the agg Came before Mr. Morgan. 
his 24 [Hours] blowing ag er, 
but faire and Clear. This morning Mr. Toms 
sent Captain Bowrey a Letter, which I gave 
him a Coppy of our ‘Driving out of the Downs. 
I Like wise sent another. Mr. Toms, Mr. 
Morgan. and I went to Middelbourgh with Mr. 
Panthon, and soe Came back. In the Evening 
Mr. Panthon and wee were Consulting what 
was most proper to be done. I was of opinion 
to put in the Low mast and rigg them before 
the Captain Came, which would not Come to 
above 60 li. sterling, mast an all; 70 li. would 


| have bin the out side; and the Topmast would 


have bin a small [ ?matter]. 

2: But Mr. Toms sticked att_it. I 
tould him if he would give me Liberty I would 
doe it my self, and I knew that I should not 
be blamed for it. 

Worthy Sir, This is a trew Coppy of my 
Journall and i doe desire your Judicious 
observations of it to the time we arrived at 
Campvere. What I wrote to you in my 
Last, and this is not all I shall aquaint 
with, when pleas God i shall see you. Mr. 
Toms need not find fault with my drinking : 
for he surpasses me, and if I might Judge 
in the term of the Voyadge, he will be a 
great detriment to it, if I do not mistak 
my self. He need not have write against me 
for in my next I suppose 
you will have a Certificate of my behavior 
from the officers, and Likewise from the 
men, that i hope will satisfie you better 
than my own writing. 

I hope your Worthy Person will be 
pleased to send an order that i might have 
my things on shoare, for i have a Voyadge 
may be as beneficiall as that might have 


-| bin to me, onely the Incuring of your Dis- 


pleasure which i Value of any gentleman 
more than monney. But now they Cannot 
blame me, for now their men all goes. If 
they Come to day they doe not stay above a 
week or a fortnight. The officers did not 
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Care for me, by reason [ would not lett 
them have the Common power of all things ; 
but they are as I wrote in my last, and 
Instead of growing better, i think they 
grow worse. I shall humbly begg an 
answer of my last and this, and in my next 
i shall aquaint you with all afaires. 

I am sorry for my good gentleman the 
Capten, to see how he is troubled amongst 
a parcell, [such a lot] as i think what they 
are. I wrote to you in my last of the ships 
being Leaky, but she is not. She has onely 
unhung her rother below, and now they] 
taelk of blocking her, with all her goods in, 
in the mudd; and if they doe, I am afraid 
they will spoyle her. The officers look to be 
gentleman and not to work, and thats the 
misery in the shipp. I am sure i have 
wrought enough in her, soe With my humble 
service and respects to you and your good 
Lady, I begg Leave to subscribe) my self 
Your Obedient humble Servant to Command, 

Samuett, Row ey 

Flushing in Zeland, Janry. 24th 1703/4. 
[Endorsed] For Capten Thomas Bowrey 
Living in Well Close Sqare, London. (DG 


Samuel Rowley’s long explanation failed 


to re-habilitate him in his owner’s regard | 
Thomas | 


and he was discharged by Capt. 
Bowrey some time in January of 1703/4. 
R. C. TEMPLe. 





DINAH MULOCK AND HER FATHER. | 


Close on twenty-three years ago,at 9 S. vii. 
482, 501; and viii. 354, 1 gave some account 
of Thomas Samuel Mulock (1789-1869). In 
a privately printed work, ‘The Mellards 
and their Descendants,’ 1915, IL 
extended this account, incorporating it with 


a life of his daughter Dinah, ‘‘ The Author | 


of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman ’.”’ More 
recently I have come into possession of 
papers relating to the estate of my 
grandfather Thomas Mellard (1756-1816), 
Dinah’s grandfather, which contain a little 
fresh biographical information. The 
papers consist largely of 


William James Reade, the husbands respec- 
tively of Thomas Mellard’s daughters 
Dinah. Emma and Mary, relative to the 
estate and its division. 

A letter of Mulock’s, to Reade, dated 
6 Feb., 1843, from 14, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars, defends the ‘‘ Heirat-Law 
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much. | 


great- | 


correspondence | 
between Mr. Mulock, William Parker, and | 
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Society,”? of which he had been appointed 
secretary and manager, from charges of vic- 
timising its clients. Next month, on 6 
March, he records a visit to Staffordshire, 
which he and his family had left in 1840, 

My stay was protracted at Mrs.Wilson’s (Bar- 
ton) and on Friday last Mr. Parker sent over 
carriage, with an earnest request that I would 
return in it to Lysways Hall, which I did. A 
wore delightful residence I have rarely seen, 
and L must say that Mr. Parker’s establish- 
ment is very complete and respectable, every- 
thing on a gentlemanly scale, and he seems to 
be very comfortable. 

We learn from a letter of Parker’s that 
he had entered into occupation of Lysways 
Hall, near Lichfield, on 28 June, 1843. I 
have, in the book alluded to, printed Dinah 
Mulock’s account of her visit there in 1844. 

Mulock had in 1840 executed a deed by 
which his wife’s share of the residue of her 
father’s estate became vested in two trus- 
tees, Mr. Hyde and Mr. Bull. It was his 
' desire to escape from the limiting conditions 
| of this deed and get money advanced to him, 
that was the main motive of his letters. 
He had ‘been entrapped by a wicked 
lawyer into a hasty execution of that deed.” 
“With a subtle, carnally-minded ‘lawyer 
at one’s elbow,’ he remarks again, ‘‘ there 
is no end of vague objections to acting 
| uprightly.”’ Nothing could exceed the 
wickedness of those who placed this deed 
as an obstacle to prevent him from getting 
| some cash, while every act of his own seems 
to have had Divine sanction. Yet he gen- 
erously says to his brother-in-law Reade, 
| ** You have nothing to dread from my dis- 
pleasure, for I have no power to make men 
| act according to Christ’s commandments ’’! 

His opinion of lawyers was so low that, 
on 5 Apr., 1844, he announces to Reade his 
| intention to enter the profession himself, to 
raise its moral status. 

Long years did I think, as you do, that my 
strong sense of right and justice would dis- 
qualify me from the legal profession. But, 
through the grace of God, I see very differently 
now. The Bar is a high and honorable scene 
| of exertion and extensive usefulness, and the 
more corruption prevails amongst its members 
the more need there is of a man of Christian 
integrity to shine as a light in that darkened 
BOUOrO. se 2-2 Let me hear from you early, 
| for my name is already on the books for 
admission to Gray’s Inn, and the fees (though 
very moderate to me as having been a member 
of the University of Oxford) are still beyond 
my present ability to meet. 

We learn that in 1844 he was appointed 
i secretary to the scheme for the Manchester 
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to London Direct Railway, which required 
seven millions capital. But, like all his 
other jobs, this one did not last long, and 
next year his finances reached a climax, 
Writing from Lysways Hall, on 17 Apr., 
1845, Parker notifies Reade of this calamity. 

In confidence | am sorry to inform you that 
all is up with poor Mulock. His wife, who 
cannot live long, and his daughter, I saw in 
this neighbourhood a day or two since on their 
way to Newcastle to set up a school again, as 
soon as Mrs. M. is able. Mr. M. will in all 
probability go through the Insolvent Court; he 
wants to avoid it by getting his wife’s money, 
but the trustees are firm in withholding it. 
I advise a school again. ‘The boys are with 
the father in London. 

We know that in 1839-40 Dinah Mulock, 
then a mere child, had assisted her mother 
to keep a small school at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and this letter shews that after over 
four years in London they returned to New- 
castle to re-open it. But Mrs. Mulock died 
later in the same year, on 3 Oct., so that the 
experiment cannot have lasted long. It was 
after Mrs. Mulock’s death that the trustees 
advanced some capital to save her children 
from destitution. A year or two later 
Dinah was beginning to find her literary 
feet in London, as Mr. Hyde mentions in 
a letter to Reade, of 26 Apr., 1847. 


I was in town about 3 weeks since and saw 
Miss Mulock and her brother. She is now 
doing pretty well in the literary way and get- 
ting some money by her writings. Benjamin 
is with an engineer. [t was a most distressing 
and melancholy accident that deprived poor 
Tom Mulock of his life. 
mising young man and likely to get on in the 
service. 

Of the death of Thomas Mellard Mulock, 
on 27 Feb., whose personality and power 
of draughtsmanship left a deep impressivn 
on the memory of Holman Hunt, I gave 
some account from the pen of Henrietta 
Keddie, but the circumstances are more 
correctly described in a letter of Mr. Hyde’s 
to Reade, written two days after the one 
Just quoted. 


About 12 months since a gentleman who is 
a large shipowner, Mr. Metcalf, M.P. for 
Tynemouth, made Thos. Mulock an offer to go 
out in one of his vessells, and promised if he 
liked the sea to bring him forward and do all 
he could for him. Thos. accepted the proposal 
and was articled for 3 years to one of his cap- 
tains. He went a voyage to Canada and liked 
the sea very well. He came back to London 
and after a short stay was preparing to sail 
again. The ship was in a dry dock in the 
St. Catherine Docks and was to sail on a Thurs- 
day. On the Saturday previous Thos. Mulock 


He was a fine, pro- | 
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was going to the vessell in company with the 
mate, and was close to her when he slipped off 
the edge into the dock, a great height. It was 
a terrible fall and the poor lad broke, I believe, 
both his thighs. The injuries were so severe 
that he lingered till Monday evening, when he 
died, and was buried on the very day his vessell 
left the river. I was very sorry for his sad 
and melancholy fate, for he was a very manly, 
open and straightforward young man and [ 
liked his character much. 

One of Parker’s letters to Reade, dated 27 
Aug., 1842, briefly mentions the burning 
down of his residence, Albion House, Shel- 
ton, by the Chartist rioters, an incident 
pictorially recorded in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News of 22 Oct., 1842, and described 
for the historian in Ward’s ‘ Stoke-upon- 
Trent.’ 

My residence, Albion House, is intirely burnt 
to the ground, on 15th inst., at midnight, by 
a reckless mob, not surpassed by the annals 
of the worst times of the French Revolution. 
We were not able to save anything except two 
iron chests containing title deeds [?and] all 
our wearing apparel. Mrs. Parker and my 
Daughter were in Birmingham. Walter [his 
son] remained with the servants in the house 
until driven out by the mob. I was engaged 
in the discharge of my duty as a magistrate 
some distance from the spot. My property 
consumed will amount to from £5,000 to £6,000, 
which | hope to obtain from the county. 

So little has been known of Dinah 
Mulock’s early circumstances that a few 
additional scraps of information may be of 
interest. . The centenary of her birth will 
fall in two years, on 20 Apr., 1926. 

Ateyn Lyrit Reape. 

Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 

Nr. Liverpool. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY WORDS 
FROM RECORDS. 


\ supplement of archaic and other words, 
not already quoted in the ‘Oxford Dic- 
tionary,’ is said to be in preparation. If 
such be the case, the publication and 
transcription of the early records of the 
City of London and the Gilds will be found 
to yield a prolific brood of old words and 
phrases,—a source which the ‘N. E. D.’ 
does not seem to have utilised. Literature 
prior to the fifteenth century is scarce and 
seldom treats of ‘the common parlance of the 
people. These are records of every-day 
affairs and business transactions. 

The following is a short list of strange 
words taken at random from the fifteenth 
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century records of one of the City Gilds, 
which fortunately escaped the Fire of | - 
London : 


Alowe=hired servant, a word in frequent 
use and not found in the ‘N. E. D.’ 

Aloigne = Withdraw. 

Anendes = Anent, 

Apert =Open. 

Abled = Efficient. 

Adrichillate (?)= 

Chaffare = Goods. 

Condescend = Agree. 

Customably. 

Contrarious. 

Disclaunder = Disrepute. 

Entremet= Engage in. 

Embrey = Abuse. 

Habilitie. 

Heumary = Helmetry ? 
armour. 

Systence ?, ‘‘ of honest persons.”’ 

Unkunning = Clumsy. 

Occupy = Engage in. 

Owthe=Owe. 

Sadde (‘‘ please your sadde discretions to 
ordain’’). The ‘N. KE. D.’ states this word 
to mean ‘“‘ certain.’’ 


-Of no effect. 


or some portion of 


Scosyat? ‘‘ali the scoscyat off ye said 
craft.” 

Font ‘‘of the Wardens’ accompt,’’? and 
Jugged (false work to be jugged in the 


Guildhall) may also be noticed. 


There are also numerous names of 
foreigners, whose descendants may now be 
good Britons and quite unaware of their 


foreign origin. Among them are, in this 
particular Gild: 

John Russell Frenchman 

Clement Morres do 

Roger Shown do 

Hendrick Coxe do 

Anthony Gresser do 

Hendrick Harman do 

Phillip Milliman do 

Lewis Demilion do 


Godfrey Godfrydesson Dutchman 
Hendrick Wanderporte do 
Peter Rowlandes do 


Peter Gowert Frenchman 
William Sampson do 
Peter Brucke do 


These words and names are all taken from 
quite early times and from the books of one 
City Gild, and are capable of much addi- 


tion if the matter is of sufficient interest. 
E. L. Ponttrex. 


Sir THomas CAWARDEN AND SHAKESPEARE, 
lt would be interesting to learn whether 
notice has ever been taken of the fact that 
a Master of the Revels owned estates near 
Stratford-upon-Avon within a few years of 
the birth of Shakespeare. 


In the Seventh Report of the Historical] 
Manuscripts Commission, 1879, occurs the 
following entry :— 

28 March, 33 Henry VIII. Patent of a grant 
in tail male to Sir Thomas Cawarden and 
Elizabeth his wite of the manors of Utlicote 
and Loxley. 

This document is one of the Loseley manu- 
scripts. Cawarden was Master of the Revels 
from 36 Henry VIII to 2 Elizabeth. His 
influence on the stage has been referred to 
by the late Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson and 
several other writers. Undoubtedly it was 
very great. The Loseley papers, which have 
been used by Professor Feuillerat and Dr. 
E. K. Chambers, provide a host of most 
valuable details as to his relations with the 
players and dramatic authors of the period. 
There is at least a possibility that his 
influence may have done something towards 
the fostering of dramatic art in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford. Loxley is barely 
four miJes from the town, and Idlicote (as 
it is now called) is not far from the old 
London road to Stratford. Both of these 
villages were afterwards held by the Under- 
hill family, from whom Shakespeare bought 
New Place; and Idlicote is further distin- 
guished by a traditionary visit from Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Herpert MM. JENKINS. 

THE Mitt on Lonpox Bripvcer.—I do not 
know whether any curious happening con- 
nected with the mill on London Bridge has 
been recorded in ‘N & Q.,’ but there are 
some stories told by old Simon Goulart of the 
wonderful escapes of two persons (a French 
parson and a Dutchman), who were caught 


by the mill-wheels. Goulart’s narrative 
occurs in his ‘ Histoires Admirables et 
Memorables,’ vol. iv, pp. 601-4. Vols. iii 


and iv were issued ¢. 1627 or ’28 (the title- 
page is missing from my copy). He fixes 
the date of the Frenchman’s ‘‘ deliverance” 
as Sunday, May 19, 1596. If further par- 
ticulars are desired, I will supply them 
with pleasure. 
G. N. Count Prunkerr. 
Dublin. 


Fesruary 2, 1924. 
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A THEORY OF THE Pot. —My mother, in 


a diary she kept while voyaging on Lake | 


Superior in 1858, tells that a fellow-passen- 
ger on the boat, a Captain Kennedy, was 
full of a theory ‘that “there existed a water 
passage right through the earth from pole 
to pole, which might vet be opened up for 
navigation. By it he would account for the 
higher temperature of the water beyond the 


Arctic Circle. At that time search was 
being made for Sir John Franklin, and 
some one suggested that search should be 


made for hiin at the South Pole in case it 
should be found that he had come out there 
by this tubular route! ”’ 

W. Hz. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


Sir Martin Conway in The 
Journal gives us two new photographs of the 
Sacro Catino at Genoa, taken by Mr. Syl- 
vester, Mr. Lloyd George’s Secretary, during 
the Congress at Genoa. The Sacro Catino, 
(we quote from Sir Martin’s paper)is a green 
vase brought back from Ceesarea by Embriacn, 
leader of the Genoese in the First Crusade, 
and believed by his fellow-citizens, to whom 


he presented it, to be emerald. Legend 
naturally gathered round it: it was sup- 


posed to be the charger which supported the 
head of St. John Baptist; a gift of the 
Queen of Sheba’s to Solomon; the Holy 
Grail; the vessel in which St. Joseph of 
Arimathea had received the Holy Blood. 

It is still accounted a relic so sacred that 
Mr. Sylvester, though supplied with “ orders 
of the most formal character from both the 
ecclesiastical and the civil authorities ’? had 
to wrestle for four hours with the unwilling- 
ness of the Cathedral functionaries before he 
could be allowed so much as to behold it, set 
on a high shelf in the treasury-safe. He 
might not measure it or touch it, or even 
have its position altered so that he might 
see the handles. He was suffered only to 
photograph it. The exact dimensions, thick- 
ness, workmanship and the quality of the 
glass remain still unknown. 

For the supposed emerald, fractured 
through careless packing on its return from 
Paris to Genoa in Napoleon’s days, has 
turned out to be glass. As a_ beautiful 
object of undoubted antiquity it is hardly 
less precious than if it were emerald, and it 


Antiquaries 
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seems a pity that it should " “init 
from examination. A lapidary once chipped 
it to satisfy Charles V ; but such barbarities 
are things of the past. In future all 
antiquaries must conform to the standard set 
by the discoverers of Tutankhamen. 

The Times has recently had a good deal of 
correspondence about using stations as art 
galleries, whether by the way of hanging pic- 
tures in the waiting rooms, or by paintings 
on the walls. There seem several obvious 
good reasons for encouraging this enterprise. 
It will cheer the bored traveller, and perhaps 
stir up new ideas and perceptions in him; 
and it will give work and scope to artists who 
lack occupation. Above ali the new field 
might start a new and vital style, expressive 
of the real mind and life of people. It 
would mean much to get further away from 
the framed picture suitable for public gal- 
lery or for the hall or room of a_ wealthy 
house. The sub-conscious vision (if so we 
may put it) of the destination of his work 
has doubtless cramped many a painter, and 
perhaps accounts in no small measure for 
the queer revolts in the art of recent years. 

Mira Ceti, the most inconstant of all 
stars in brilliancy, and a puzzle to astron- 
omers since Fabricius first observed it in 
1596, has been discovered by Professor Ait- 
ken at the Lick Observatory to be in fact a 
doubie star, whereof the one member is half 
a magnitude fainter than the other. Two 
other “binary systems are known—the bright 
stars Procyon ‘and Sirius. 

Our correspondent Mr. Prosser CHANTER 
informs us that it has been decided to revive 
the Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead, which had a vigorous existence for 
forty years. Its first chairman, in 1882, was 
the Earl of Carnarvon, father ‘of the peer 
whe took such a prominent part in the 
excavations at Luxor. While old buildings 
and footpaths are zealously guarded by well_ 
managed protective societies, there has now 
for some years been no society in existence 
to preserve and protect the memorials of the 
lead in parish churches and churchyards. 
The Society (address 31, St. James’ Street, 
S.W.1) is having lists prepared of mem- 
orials requiring repair. 

We note the discovery in the Churchyard 
of Allerton Bywater, Yorkshire, of an 
earthenware urn containing over 300 bronze 
and silver Roman coins—ranging from 


C. 50 to A.D. 180. 
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Wes must request correspondents desiring 
information on tamily matters of only private 
interest to aflix their names and addresses to | 
their queries in order that answers may be | 
sent to them direct. 


Moorer or Crocuan.—The pedigrees given 
below are taken from an trish Chancery 
Bill of 2 Nov., 1711, in which the plaintitis 
were Bridget Moore, Robert Moore and Eliz- 
abeth his wife, and Edward, Ferdinando, 
William and John Kelly minors by the said 
Bridget, and the defendants were Dennis 
Daly, Charles Daly, James Daly, Darcy 
Hamilton, Ambrose Madden, Patrick Flynn 
and Richard Dunn. The plaintiffs claim 
a share of the estate of Coionel Garret 
Moore and the defendants are the executors 
aud overseers of the latter’s will. 

The pedigree of the plaintiffs is as 
follows : 

William Moore of Cloghan, King’s Co., 
living in 1660, had issue Edmund Moore, 
who is stated to be a cousin german of Col. 
Garret Moore. He had issue: 

1. Garret Moore, presumably dead with- 
out issue before 1711. 

2. Bridget Moore of Clonecran, Co. Ros- 
common, living in 1711, but died unmarried 
before 1725. Administration of her goods 
was granted to her brother-in-law Robert 
Moore. 

3. Elizabeth Moore married Robert 
Moore of Naas: both were living in 1725. 

4. Jane Moore married —— Kelly and 

died before 1711, leaving issue, Edward, 
Ferdinando, William and John, all minors, 
in 1711. 
: Again we have John Moore who held 
iands in Cos. Mayo, Roscommon, Clare and | 
Galway, which were requestered after 1641 
and restored to Col. Garret at the Act of 
Settlement. John had issue two sons: 
(1) John, who left a posthumous son John, 
and (2) Garret. 

This Garret died in 1665 leaving issue: 

1. Col. Garret Moore, who died s.p. in 
1705 or 1706. His will, dated 12 July, | 
1705, with codicil of same date, was proved | 


by Dennis Daly. | 
2. Peter who died before 1705, | 


Moore 


leaving issue, besides two daughters, a son | 


Feprvuary 2, 1924, 





John Moore, who married Mary, daughter 


'of Dennis Daly and had. issue a son, 
Garret, a minor in 1711. 
3. Ellinor Moore married —— Atkisson 


and had issue. She was living in 1705. 

4. Mary Moore, living in 1705, married 
—— Garvey and had issue. 

This Bill was afterwards brought with 
slightly different parties, as the decree 
made on 22 June, 1725, which orders that 
Col. Garret’s effects be divided amongst the 
parties to the suit, who are not provided 
for in his will, gives a share to plaintiff 
Nicholas White in right of his wife Ellinor, 

This decree is quoted by Nichclas White 
of Merchants Key, Dublin, in his will of 
18 Apr., 1727, of which the executor is his 
wife Ellinor White alias Moore. 

What was the connection of this Ellinor 
White tc the above? And what was the 
parentage of Nicholas White? Who were 
the Moores of the pedigrees? And how are 
the two pedigrees to be connected to one 
another ? 

Lorton WItLson. 

Norwood, Barrow. 


JeNKINS, THE Danctinc Master.—What 
was the Christian name of Jenkins, the 
Society dancing-master, who introduced 
Scotch reels into London at the end of the 
eighteenth century? In 1790 he advertised 
from 25, High Holborn. Was he the writer, 
or the father of the writer, of a poem on 
‘The Art of Dancing,’ published in 1822? 

J. M. Buttocu. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Parisu Reoisrers: ‘‘ Baptizep,” ‘‘CHRIs- 
TENED.’’—What is the difference, if any, in 
the significance of these words ? 

Webster’s Dictionary gives: ‘‘ Christened, 
or rather to baptize and name.’’ In the 
‘ Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical’ 
the word Christening appears in Section 29, 
and Baptism in the following one. The 
words Christen and Christened do not 


| appear in the services appointed for Public 


and Private Baptism of Infants, or in that 
for the Baptism of those of Riper Years. 


'They do not occur in the Bible. 


I have read that, in past years, midwives 


| were allowed to baptize in urgent cases. If 


this was not allowed by Licence of the 
Church (it may be that no name was given), 
was it permitted ? 

I think that the entries in many parish 
church registers are all given as Baptisms; 
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but in others I have noticed ‘‘ Baptisms” 
and ‘‘ Christenings”’ at different periods. 
Was there, at any time, any rule as to this, 


or was it left to the clergyman to put which | 


he pleased ? 
Camden, in his ‘ Remains Concerning Bri- 


tain,’ states that most nations since Chris- | 


tianity celebrated Baptism on “ the eighth 
day after birth, only our Ancestours in this 
Realm until later time baptized, and gave 
names the very birth day, or next day after, 
following therein the counsel of S. Cyprian, 
in his 5 Epistle Ad Finem.” 

Queen Elizabeth was baptized, at Green- 
wich palace, three days after her birth. 

Shakespeare is said to have been 
Apr. 22 or 23 (it may have been at night 
between these two days; I prefer to think 
it was on the 25rd. At the time, no doubt, 
an entry would have been made in some 
book in the house), and was baptized on 
the 26th. Our Prayer-Book lays it down 
that children should be baptized on “‘ the 
first or second Sunday next after their 
birth, or Holy-day falling between.”’ It 
may have been impossible to have had 
Shakespeare baptized on the 23rd, St. 
George’s Day, so it would be interesting to 
know on what day of the week the 26th of 
April, 1564, occurred. 

There were, however, often cases when 
children, owing to illness, or illness of one, 
or both parents, were not baptized in a 
church for a long time after birth; I have 
been told of some brothers and sisters who 
walked to the church, and were baptized at 
the same time as one brother, an infant. 
This was some 70 years ago, and I under- 


stand that the older ones had received bap- | 


tism at home previously. 
Some parish registers, especially those of 
the eighteenth century, give the date of 


birth as well as that of baptism, and some | 


of birth only. This may have been simply 
carrying on the birthday entry of the Com- 
monwealth period. 

Of course, entries of Baptisms, or Chris- 
tenings, in parish registers do not always 


give a correct idea of the age at Baptism, | 
and in some cases the entries of Baptisms | 


of younger children may appear before those 
of older ones; and one also finds two or 
three children of one family baptized on one 
date. In the latter case it is natural to 
conclude that the first name is that of the 
older one, but it may be that the clergyman 
did not trouble to ask, or the clerk only noted 


born | 
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| in his own book the names at the time, and 


they were copied into the register later on. 
All this causes confusion to genealogists. 

I think, as a rule, in wills before the 
nineteenth century, when several children 
are named, especially young ones, that the 
names appear in birth order. This is not 
/always so, because 1 have found baptismal 
|entries of children which do not agree—as 
regards probable birth order—with the same 
names in wills, and in some cases with those 
in Chancery Proceedings. 

Answers to above questions would be of 
great service to me, as I am engaged in 
|some work which necessitates accuracy, and 
I shall not be able, for some time, to con- 
| sult books other than those I possess, 

Hrrpert SourHaM. 


[Baptism, like Order, can only be conferred 
once. When there is doubt whether a person 
| has been baptized, the rite is administered con- 

ditionally. In cases of emergency, baptism by 

a lay person may be resorted to. It is valid. 
| But children so baptized are afterwards re- 
ceived formally into the church—and it is pos- 
sible that this was what was done on the occa- 
sion referred to by our correspondent. 


** Scorcu.’’—In The Evening Standard of 
Jan, 15 appeared the sentence: ‘‘ Picking 
up a large stone to use as a scotch for his 
wagon, a Mellor (Derbyshire) farmer 
uncovered a box,’ etc. What is this word 
‘“scotch’’? Is it a dialect word? or a 
slang word? or a Gypsy word? or no word 
at all? 


Frank Penny. 


[The ‘N.E.D." under ‘seotech’ sb2 has “A 
block placed under a wheel, a cask or the like 
| to prevent moving or slipping.”” The word is 
said to be ‘‘ of obscure origin; perh: cogn: 

w. Scote v.’’—an obsolete word meaning “ to 


| set a drag upon (the wheel of a wagon).’” The 
Dictionary has a quotation of the word as 


““skatch’”’ from the 17th century with some 
doubt of its correctness: this might point to 
| a connection with “ scatch ”’ sb. stilt. The next 
quotation is of 1861. There is an interesting 
early example of its use in a figurative sense: 
“Tt is time so soon as our breathing hath set 
a scotch upon time.’”” It would appear to be 
{an ordinary technical term. The ‘ E.D.D.’ 
gives instances of its use as a verb in the sense 


997 


of “to act as a drag.” | 


Rev. James Grpson.—Wanted, the par- 
entage and any other information relating 
| to the Rev. James Gibson who was Rector 
of Kirklington, Notts. He married Juliana 
Hallowes in 1746, and was dead before 1760, 
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when she re-married John Devaynes. He 


does not seem to have been at either Oxford 
or Cambridge. 
Lorton WILSON. 
Norwood, Barrow. 


Mitxine Catis.—What are the milking | 


calls used in various parts of the country ? 
At 13 S. i. 520 are noted ‘‘ Proche—proche ”’ 
and ‘‘ troo Jeddy ’”’ for Roxburghshire. 

R. Hepcer Wat.ace. 


Funerat Customs.—It appears to be the 
custom amongst the villagers in some 
parishes in Somerset, and doubtless else- 
where, for the chief mourners at a funeral 
to attend evening service in church on the 
Sunday following, to sit near the front, and 
remain seated throughout the service, even 
when the Creed is recited. 

What is the meaning of this custom and 
how did it originate? 

H. C. Barnarp. 


DUXEEN. What is the etymology of 
‘“‘duxeen,’’ a material used in book-bind- 
ing? KE. W. 

Kriaxon.—Why is a motor-horn called a 
** klaxon ’’ ? EK. W. 


Tue Appey or Bec 1x NorMANby.—I want 
the history of the Abbey of Bec, written in 
the eighteenth century by Dr. Jacques 
Juvelin, or any history of the Abbey where 


Hugh Wace is called Wac or d’Evermue. 
How can I get it? 
H. Wake. 
Beetham House, Milnthorpe, 
Westmorland. 
Francis Luptow Hort, Q.C.,  Vice- 


Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. Who was his mother? When was 
he born? When and where did his mar 
riage take piace? 

G. F. R. B. 


JaMes Deacon Hume, free trader, was 
the son of James Hume, Secretary of the 
Customs, and was born at Newington, Sur- 
rey, April 28, 1774. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
xxviil. 330, does not mention his mother. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply 
me with her name and parentage? 

GS. SAR. 3B: 


Dr. NATHANIEL SpeNs.—Can anyone give 
me any information about Dr. Nathaniel 


Spens, whose portrait was painted by Rae- 
burn and engraved by J. Bengo in the uni- 


| acceptable, 


Fepruary 2, 1924. 


form of a Scottish Archer? Was he a med- 
ical man, and if so what was his degree? 
Any other biographical details would be 
D. A. H. Mosgs. 


‘* Repousse.’’—When was this word first 


used in connection with metal work? Any 
information respecting its use will be 
welcome. 


Watter EK. GawrHorp. 

96, High Road, East Finchley. 

[The first quotation for this word in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is from 1852 (Rep. Juries Exhib. 1851), 
the second from the Catal. Internat. Exhibit. 
1862. The only literary source quoted is Ouida 
—1876]. 

CoLLeGE Prare.—Have any inventories of 
the College Plate at Oxford and Cambridge 
been published? None have been found in 
the B.M. Catalogue. 

C. J. P. 

BroGRAPHICAL AND BipiioGRapHicaL Par- 
TICULARS WANTED.—Where can I obtain the 
following information ? 

(1) The biography and contributions te 
chemistry and pathology of Paul Ehrlich. 

(2) The biography and contributions to 
dye-chemistry of Prof. Raphael Meldola, 
F.R.S. 

(3) The biography and contributions to 
astronomy of Sir Wm. Herschel. 

(4) The biography and contributions to 
physics of Prof. Albert Einstein. 

S. FREEKE STEELE, B.Sc. 


9 


‘* FROM THE TEETH OUTWARDS ‘* Fuor 
DE’ DENTI.’’—Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ defines the English 
phrase as meaning ‘‘ Merely talk; without 
real significance,’’? and vaguely quotes a 
sentence from The Daily News, 1886: ‘‘Much 
of the... talk about General Gordon lately 
was only from the teeth outwards.” 

Similarly Mr. Frank Harris, in ‘The 
Man Shakespeare’ (New York, 1909), at p. 
125, wrote that whenever Shakespeare talks 
on the themes of cruelty, hatred, ambition, 
and revenge, ‘‘ he talks from the teeth out- 
wards, as one without experience of their 
violent delights.”’ 

When does the English phrase first occur? 

The ftalian phrase, if one may trust Fan- 
fani’s ‘ Vecabolario della Lingua Italiana ” 
(Firenze, 1898), means something quite dif- 
ferent :— 

Fuor de’ denti, coi verbi Dire, Parlare, vale 
Con asseveranza e liberta, Apertamente, Senza 
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aleun sili Con franchezza e risentimento. | that “‘v. D. 


When does the Italian phrase first occur ? 
Joun B. WarnEWRIGHT. 


the name of Kipling’s poem in which occur 
the words 
**An Irish liar’s shirt.” 
T. W. C. 

[We think our correspondent must mean the 
second of the following lines: 

Must we borrow a clout from the Boer — to 

plaster anew with dirt? 

An Irish liar’s bandage, 

coward’s shirt ? 

They begin. the second stanza of ‘ The English 
Flag’ (‘‘ Winds of the World, give answer! 
they are whimpering to and fro’ ’) which will 
be coun in ‘ Barrack-room Ballads and other 
Verses 


AtuTHORS WANTED.—1. 
1841, entitled ‘ Eton 
Who was this author? 


or an English 


A book was issued in 
Sketches,’ by ‘* Quis.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Replies. 


DR. ANDREWS AND BACON’S 
APOPHTHEGMS. 
(cxlvi. 10). 


The lines in the ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture’ are a mangled and inaccurate version 
of these :— 

When learned Bacon wrote Essaies, 

He did deserue, and had the praise: 

Learning’s advancement was a booke, 

With which the world was iustlie tooke ; 

The Organon, and parts of it, 

Were issues of a noble wit; 

But now he writes his Apothegmes, 

surelye he either Dotes, or Dreames. 

One sayd, St Albons now is growne vnable, 
And is in the high rode-way to Dunstable. 

The epigram on fol. 70a is among the 
many pieces ascribed to Dr. Andrews in the 
Harleian MS. 4955, which contains poems 
by Ben Jonson, Donne, and others. But 
who is Dr. Andrews? In the 1635 edition 
of Donne’s Pcems are some Latin lines with 
the heading: ‘De Libro, cum mutuaretur 
impresso, domi a pueris frustratim lacerato, 
et post reddito manuscripto. Doctissimo 
amicissimoque v. D. D. Andrews.’ 

‘“Frustratim’’ should be frustatim, 
though I do not feel sure that the error 
may not have been due to the writer rather 
than the printer. 

Mr. E. K. Chambers in the ‘ Muses 
Library’ edition of Donne’s Poems suggests 
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kK v[iro] D[edit] D[onne].”’ 
Porm WantTED.—Can any reader favour with | | impossible. 


/sumably for ‘‘ Domino Doctori.”’ 
| almost the first book that comes to hand, 


| over twenty instances of ‘‘ Dominus ”’ 








Si 


D.”’ may pee be inter- 
‘‘ v[iro] D[edit] D[edicavit]; or 
This seems to me 

The letters D. D. coming 
viro’”’ and Andrews stand, pre- 
To take 


preted as 


between ‘‘ 


yields 
pre- 
‘* Magister,’’ or 


the ‘ Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum.’ 


fixed to ‘‘ Baccalaureus,’’ 
‘* Doctor.”’ 

Mr. E. K. Chambers and Professor Grier- 
son both quote this suggested identification 
of Dr. Grosart’s, but, unfortunately, lead us 
on a wrong path when we wish to discover 
who the Dr. Andrews of the Harleian manu- 
script really was. They repeat what I 
believe to be a mistake about Andrews’s 
Christian name. ‘‘ This Andrewes appears 


to have been one Francis Andrewes,’’ writes 
Mr. Chambers; and Professor Grierson 
speaks of ‘‘ the Francis Andrews whose 


poems appear along with Donne’s in H 49.” 
Why “Francis”? Why not ‘ Tom” or 
‘Dick’??? The name ‘‘ Francis’? was 
assigned to Dr. Andrews because of ons of 
his poems, on pp. 86b and 87a of ihe MS., 
which begins 
Sweet Lady Jane, 
T must you thanke. 
As long as ere my name is Francke, 
Both for your Love, and for your token, 
and ends, 
Well to returne to you againe, 
I doe salute you, Lady Jane, 
Hoping one day God will mee bless, 
To come and see your Nobleness; 
Ile waite on you then at a becke 
Either at Bolser or Welbecke, 
Meane time I do continue still—a 
Your humble seruant, 
FRANC: 
London, August 14, 1629. 
The Lady Jane I should judge by the 
context here and the contents of other 
poems of Andrews to be the Jane who was 
one of the daughters of William Cavendish 
(1592-1676), who had been created Ear] of 
Newcastle in the previous year and was 
destined to fight at Marston Moor, to marry 
as his second wife the famous Margaret, 
and to be made a Duke by Charles II. 
The tone and matter of the letter (and it 
is strange that this should have been over- 
looked) show that it is put in the mouth 
of a child: 
Now since my Father cometh downe, 
And leaues all Vs there in the Towne; 
I meane my self and Will: my Brother, 


ANDRILLA, 





86 


Together with our Loving Mother, 

I could not but send you a Letter, 

Wishing that it had been a better. 

The mother is then blamed for keeping 
the speaker at home. The letter, surely, is 
written in the name of one of Dr. 
Andrews’s children. We need not trouble 
to look about for a Dr.‘‘ Francis ’’ Andrews. 

My own attempt at identification is this. 
The Dr. Andrews of the Harleian poems 
(and Donne’s friend) is Richard Andrews, 
son of Edmond, of London, pleb., who was 
matriculated (from St. John’s College) at 
Oxford, 15 Oct., 1591, aged 16; B.A. 5 July, 


1595; M.A., 21 May, 1599 (incorp. at 
Camb., 1607); B.Med., 1 June, 1607; 
D.Med., 1 June, 1608; F.R.C.P., 1610; 
died 25 June or July, 1634. See 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ C.J. 
Robinson’s ‘ Register of Merchant Tay- 


lors’ School,’ Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians,’ etc. Latin verses of his 
in memory of Camden are prefixed to the 2nd 
vol. of Camden’s ‘Annales,’ 1627, and signed 
‘Rich. ab Andrea dtAopovcocodiatpos ” 
(Dr. Andrews in the MHarleian MS. 
writes Latin verses); he took part in a 
Philosopk, Act before James I at Oxford, 
in 1605, and Anthony Wood tells us that 
‘he had improved himself much in _ his 
faculty in his travels beyond the seas, which 
afterwards made him highly — esteemed 
among learned men and others.’’ 

I hope to recur to the subject. 

Epwarp BENSsLty. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX. 
(15 S. i. 450, 494). 

There has recently been a _ violent con- 
troversy in more than three hundred news- 
papers and periodicals of Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Canada, and U.S.A., 
concerning the question of the opening of 
Joanna Southcott’s Box, and perhaps a few 
facts about this remarkable woman may be 
welcome. 

Born at Tarford Farm, in the parish of 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon, in April, 1750, 
she was the daughter of William and Han- 
nah Southcott, of an old county family 
which had fallen on evil days. For the 
first forty-two years of her life she passed 
an uneventful existence, becoming first a 


domestic servant, and later an upholsteress. 
In 1792, she suddenly felt that there’ was in | 
still small voice ’’ of inspiration to 


“ce 


her a 
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prophesy. At first, while yet mistrusting 
nerself, and tearing that sne was under 
some mentai intluence, she tried hard not 
to volce the thougnts which obsessed her, 
and made little but weather forecasts, in 
which she obtained such a local repute that 
farmers going to market would ask one 
another, ‘‘ What has Joanna for us 
to-day?’’ The peculiar gift was too strong 
to be overcome, however, and her  pro- 
phecies became entirely of a religious nature, 
People presently began to gather round her, 
impressed by her behaviour, and a small 
community grew up which believed that her 
‘“voices’’ were of God. It is greatly to 
Joanna’s credit that she advised these people 
to continue in the orthodox English reli- 
gion, and to live in as brotherly and normal 
a fashion as possible. This teaching is still 
carried out by the present-day believers in 
Joanna’s prophecies. 

Between 1793 and 1813 Joanna made a 
series of remarkable predictions, most of 
which have in a sense been fulfilled. These 
forecastings, which are too lengthy a sub- 
ject to be discussed here, include interesting 
statements concerning the late war, the zep- 
eplin raids, and other matters which no 
ordinary mind could have foreseen over a 
hundred years ago. She also wrote 65 
books, giving interpretations of obscure 
passages in the Bible, especially Isaiah, with 
which she was very familiar. From time 
to time, also, she composed the manuscripts 
which now repose in her Great Box. Early 
in 1814 she had this huge deal chest (which 
is so large that two men are needed to carry 
it) nailed down, roped and sealed in her 
presence, and then handed it to its first, cus- 
todian, the Rev. Thos. Foley of Old Swin- 
ford, Worcester, an ancestor of the present 
Bishop of London. 

The conditions of the opening of the box 
were left by the prophetess with the cus- 
todian, on the understanding that it must 
never be opened save by their fulfillment. 
They are briefly that twenty-four Bishops 
(or their: representatives) must meet 
twenty-four believers in Joanna, and devote 
portions of three successive days to the cere- 
The first two meetings are to dis- 
cuss the published writings of the  pro- 
phetess, and on the third the box is to be 
opened and the documents read by the 
Bishops. Then, if the prelates themselves 
are not absolutely satisfied that the writ- 
ings are divine, they are at liberty to burn 
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all the MSS., and to offer some method by | Steel Ferris or Fire Steel. This is the true 


which the Southcottian believers (who num- 
ber over 40,000 persons) may shew their 


gratitude to the Church for helping them 


from a mistaken belief. Joanna herself pre- 
dicted that the box would be opened in a 
time of public danger, to satisfy a general 
clamour for the trial of this somewhat des. 
perate remedy for a sick world’s ills. 
Joanna Southcott died in 1814, after many 
stormy and unhappy years. Her followers 
to-day live blameless, hard-working lives, 


devoting themselves and their incomes to the | 


propagation of their leader’s teachings, 
and using with a sober determination every 
method in their power to persuade the 
Bishops to perform what in their opinion 


will be an act pro bono publico in a very | 


great sense. The most recent step in this 
direction has been the appointment of an 
official Press Agent. They claim that this 
step has been so far successful that there is 
a distinct probability that the box will be 
opened in June this year, when the Bishops 
will be in London, attending Convocation. 
This, they say, would be the final act of 
one of the most remarkable dramas of his- 
tory. The writings, perused and judged, 
will either bring great good to a suffering 
world, or put a period to a _ century-old 
superstition which is misleading thousands 
of reasonable people. 
Frank 8. Stvarr. 


‘Ferris’? anp ‘‘ Furrson”’ (cxlvi. 46). 
—There are references to a “‘ ferris’? in 
Randle Holme’s ‘Academy of Armory,’ 
Chester, 1688, vol. ii. At fol. 471 is a plate | 
of illustrations. The third object in No. | 
124 is described on folio 480 as a ‘“‘ Chest | 
Bishop, one of those kind of rooks or chest 
men called a Bishop.’? Holme proceeds to 
state that the Collar of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in France is composed of 
them, and a Fire Stone or Flint Stone, ‘‘ but 
they call them a Ferris or Fire Steel, hav- 


ing no ring about the bottom and top part. | 
Holme then gives these | 
and | 


See numbfer] 128.” 
coats-of-arms: ‘‘Per pale afrgent] 
bflue], the like Ferris or Fire Steel counter- 
changed. Born by Bogner of Alsatia. 


Gfules] the same in bend a[rgent] is born by 
Scharssevsen of Bavaria. 
is his crest.”’ 

No. 128 referred to is a drawing of a 
ferris, something like the top of the bishop, 
with a cross below. It is described as 


The like in bend 


“a 


| form of it as set forth by the French and 
| German heralds of whom I have spoken in 
numb, 124. In the base is a Cross pointed, 
| but generally termed a Cross Urdee parted, 
'the middle quartered. Some of old have 
| termed it quartered and parted argent and 
gules,”’ 

| I wonder if Holme’s book, which is full of 
| curious and rare words, has been searched 
for the ‘O. E. D.’ 


QR. Stewart-Brown. 


The only occurrence of this bearing in the 
| Lyon Register down to 1903 is when ‘‘ Steel 
|of Carfin’’ had a grant in 1866, of ‘‘ Or, 
' three furisons azure.”’ 

S. A. Grunpy Newman. 


Casanova (cxlvi. 9). — According to 
|‘ Jacques Casanova Vénitien,’ by Charles 
|Samaran, Paris, not dated, c. 1914, p. 1, 
| note, the baptismal certificate of Casanova, 
| extracted from the registers of the parish 
‘of S. Samuele, Venice, was published for 
| the first time by Mutinelli (Memorie stor- 
|iche degli ultimi cinquanta anni della 
| Repubblica di Venezia, 1854). It was pub- 
| lished several times later, and eventually 
| in the new edition of ‘ Mémoires de Jacques 
| Casanova,’ Paris, Editions de la Siréne, vol. 
| i, 1922 (the only volume which has hitherto 
| appeared), p. 280. The extract shows that 
jon 5 April, 1725, Giacomo Girolamo, born 
| 2 April, son of Caietano Giuseppe Casanova 
and his wife Giovanna Maria, was baptized 
| at the Church of S. Samuele. 

As to the name Jacopo, which occurs so 
frequently in English books of reference, it 
may be contended that Giacomo and Jacopo 
| are synonymous, e.g., in Bagster’s ‘ Book of 
| Common Prayer . . . in Eight Languages,’ 
the Day of ‘‘ St. James the Apostle” is in 
‘Italian ‘‘ Il Giorno di S. Iacopo Apostolo,’” 
whereas in an Italian calendar for 1897, 
which I have, 25 July is attributed to “S. 
Giac. ap.”? In another calendar, 1893, the 
words are ‘‘S. Iacopo apost.’’ 

In ‘Lettres de Femmes & Jacques Casa- 
nova’ the name Giacomo occurs frequently. 

In a letter (p. 266), written in Italian in 
the original, Casanova is addressed as 
“ Trés cher Monsieur Giacomo.’’ Two let- 
ters (pp. 274, 276) written by him in French 
are signed Giacomo Casanova and_ Giac. 
Casanova respectively. I havey not found 
Jacopo anywhere in this book. 


re 
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I have ‘ Memorie di G. Casanova di Sein- 
galt,’ Roma, 1897, a cheap and unimpor- 


tant edition, never completed. In it Gia- 
como is the name. 
‘The Pocket Remembrancer,’ by G. F. | 


Barwick gives Giovanni Jacopo de Sein- 
gault for Giacomo Girolamo di Seingalt. 
Four errors unless we except Jacopo. Some 
dictionaries (e.g., Baretti’s 1828-9) give 
Giacomo, but omit Jacopo in the lists of 
names of persons. 

To give Casanova the name Giovanni is to 
confuse him with one of his _ brothers. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that he did 
not use his second name, Girolamo. Sein- 
galt was of course an assumed name in- 
vented by Casanova—see Garnier edition, 
v. 599. 

I need scarcely add that Mr. Horace 
Buracktey, in his ‘ Casanova in England,’ 
published about two months ago, writes 
(p. 1), ‘‘ Giacomo Casanova by name.”” On 
p. 13 he gives ‘‘Giacomo Girolamo Casa- 
nova.”” 

Rosert PreRpornt. 


Parisy Reersters (exlvi. 29).—H. 8. will 
find the following cover most, if not all, of 
Oxford Street : 

St. Andrew Holborn above the Bars and 
St. George the Martyr (Lincoln’s Inn), St. 
Giles in the Fields, St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, St. Anne’s Westminster, St. George’s 
Hanover Square, St. Mary-le-bone, and 
Paddington. 

The Ordnance index sheet of 
(Stanfords, 2d.), is very useful, 
for London. 


‘parishes 
especially 


a Ta Es 


Unster Orrtice (cxlvi. 48).—I was recently 
informed that in the Act for establishing 
the Irish Free State, there is a clause which 
sets forth that the Ulster Office shall remain 
under control of the Crown. 
certified painting of Arms issued therefrom 
about six months ago. 

T. R. T. 


hasten to disclaim any intention of avoiding, 


as he implies, awkward facts, when writing | 
the preface to ‘ An Irish Peer on the Con- | 
|F. W. Weaver in his preface to the ‘ Visi- 
| tations of Somerset, 1531, 1573,’ which he 


tinent,’ being entirely unaware that Lady 
Mount Cashell was living apart from her 
husband in 1820. 


I have seen a’ 


As regards the disgraceful ' 


incident about which information is sought, 
it is told at length in J. R. O’Flanagan’s 
‘Trish Bar’ (London, 1879), in both edi- 
tions of D. Owen Madden’s ‘ Revelations of 
Ireland, ’and, in a garbled form, in Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s ‘Personal Recollec- 
tions.’ 

Col. Henry Fitzgerald, who had been 
brought up in Lord Kingston’s family, 
although a married man, induced his bene- 
factor’s daughter, the Hon. Mary King, to 
elope with him trom her father’s house in 
London. On 1 Oct., 1797, a duel was 
fought between him and Col. King, the 
lady’s brother, but no blood was shed. 
Finally, he was followed to an inn at Mit. 
chelstown, Co. Cork, where he was shot dead 
by Lord Kingsborough. The affair led to 
his lordship being tried for murder, but, as 
he had succeeded to the Earldom of King- 
ston before being indicted, he claimed suc- 
cessfully to be tried by his peers. This was 
the last trial of a peer before the Irish 
House of Lords, and failed owing to no evi- 
dence being brought forward by the Crown. 

TuHos, A. SADLEIR. 

Temple Mills, Celbridge. 


Rosert FRANKLAND (13 S. i. 510; cxlvi. 
62).—William Playfair, Esq., in his ‘ Bar- 
onetage of England,’ 1811, vol. i., gives the 
following account of the death of Robert 
Frankland : 


He was _supercargo to his brother’s [the 
Governor’s] ship, from Calcutta to the Persian 
Gulph, who had finished his trading voyage, 
and was ready to return to Bengal, unluckily 
some of the Lascar sailors who had ‘died on 
board the ship, not being buried above the 
high-water mark, were washed up with the 
tide, and the flood carrying their bodies up 
the rivers, the natives were so incensed at the 
circumstance, that they plundered and mur- 
dered all the Europeans at Judda among whom 


| he unfortunately happened to fall a sacrifice. 


Lronarp C, Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


[Cross Crosster kindly sends a quotation 
from ‘The Baronetage of England ’—Kimber 
and Johnson (London, 1771)—to the same 


| effect]. 

Mary Wo.nstonecrartT (12 §. ix. 490).— | 
In answer to Mr. W. Crtark Durant, I '| 
'That the pedigrees recorded in the Heralds’ 


Tue ORIGIN ofr THE Ropneys (cxlvi. 5).— 


Visitations are not altogether reliable has 
long been accepted, and to quote the Rev. 


edited in 1885, 
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Perhaps it is not too much to say that they 
cannot be relied upon beyond the grandfather of 
the ‘‘Armiger ” who was cited to the Visitation; 
but when all is said, they still remain a valu- 
able (and sometimes the only) clue to a gentle 
family, whose name now perhaps only exists 
as that of a remote farm house. 

It may be so with the early pedigree of 
the Rodneys which Mr. W. Farrer so 
sharply criticises, but it is evident that the 
Richard de Rodney he enquires about, who 
“began suddenly to acquire estates in Som- 
ersetshire at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century,’’ must have been a man of 
some distinction, even though his ancestry as 


given in the Visitation may not be abso- 
lutely' correct; for we find that ‘Sir 
Richard de Rodney, Knight, received that 


honor in 1316 in the hall of the Abbey of 
Keynsham, Almaric de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke buckling on his sword, and Lord 
Maurice de Berkeley and Bartholomew, Lord 
Badlesmere his spurs’’; which is cited in 
Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honour,’ as an early 
record of such ceremony. 

Mr. Farrer should read the delightful 
account of ‘the family compiled by Sir 
Edward Rodney, Knt., in the seventeenth 
century, and published in The Genealogist 
vol. xvi. 207; and vol. xvii, 6, 100), as it 
contains considerable reference to this 
Richard de Rodney. 

Cross CROSSLET. 


BensHAM: DERIVATION WANTED (cxlvi. 
.30).—Bensham is also the name of a suburb 
of Gateshead, but its old forms—Benchelm 
(1241-9) and Bencham (1529) differ from the 


Surrey Bensham’s as given by Mr. Cyrit | 


T. SMITH. 

Professor Mawer, Honorary Secretary and 
Director of the Survey of English Place- 
Names (‘ The Place-Names of Northumber- 
Jand and Durham,’ 1920), admits the name. 
is difficult to explain. He suggests that 
the suffix may be the word helm, and if so 
it refers to the hill on which Bensham | 
stands. The initial element he thinks may | 
be Be(o)rnic, a diminutive of Be(o)rn, or a. 
name derived from Bernicia, the Celtic | 
name of the old Northumbrian province. | 

This explanation would not, I think, be | 
applicable to the Croydon example, and the | 
explanation for that must be sought in| 
another direction. 

The Rev. J. E. Hull, M.A., Vicar of | 
Belford (‘ Durham Place-Names’) discusses | 
Bensham. After stating that the earliest 
known form was Benchelm, he goes on to say 
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that benk or bench is a Middle English vari- 


ant of Bank, and that the terminal elm 
looks like an adaptation of the terminal 
found in Streatlam, Headlam, etc., by 


metathesis. He then suggests, if this sur- 
mise be correct, that elm is leam, and that 
the first part of Lamesley, the name of a 
village in the vicinity, is the same word, 
which he takes to mean a branch of a high- 
way. Should this view be correct the name 
means the branch-or loop-road ascending 
the bank or hill. How this fits in with the 
Surrey Bensham I will leave it for others 
who are more familiar with the locality to 
Say. 

The difficulty presented by the name may 
be judged when no explanation is attempted 
by two prominent writers on ‘ Durham 
Place-Names.’ Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., 
and the Rev .Charles E. Jackson. 

Surtees (‘ History and Antiquities of the 


County Palatine of Durham’) interprets 
Bensham as “the hill of the sloping 
descent.”’ 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


Benn, Benno, Bence or Bense signify the 
son of Bennet, or Benedict, and have no 
connection with the name Benjamin. Benn 
is found in localities where the Benedictines 
had convents, as at Furness Abbey. For 
-ham see Johnston’s ‘ Place-Names of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ p. 53. The first element 
occurs also in Benson, and in the place- 
names, Benhilton, hill town of ; Bengeworth, 
farm of; Bengeo, high ground of Benna, 
or of the Bennings. 

N. W. Hr. 

Tuomas Dann anv Atice Lucas (12 §. 
viii. 91).—There were Danns_ (including 
Thomas Dann, auctioneer and builder), and 
Lucases at Bexley, Kent, in 1847. 

R. Brncuam ApaAms. 

Town-Crizers (cxlvi. 48).—The last Town- 
Criers’ contest took place at Marlborough, 
Wilts, on August Bank Holiday, 1914. 


B. McW. 
Count Borouwzaskr (13 S. i. 467, 517; 
| cxlvi. 31).—The following advertisement, 


which appeared in the Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser, Feb. 17, 1789, may be of interest :— 
Count Boruwlaski, the celebrated Polish 
Lulliputian (whom misfortunes well-known to 
several persons of the first rank in this country 
have reduced to the necessity of shewing him- 
self for the support of his family), presents 


his respectful compliments to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of Edinburgh, and will think him- 
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self extremely happy to have the honour ot | 


their company at No. 4, St. Andrew’s Street, 
New Town. 
Admittance, Half-a-Crown. 

From Ten till Three, and from Five to Nine. 
The Count’s entertaining Memoirs, written by 
himself, at 5s., and his Likeness at 2s. 6d., may 
he had at his Lodgings, and of the Booksellers. 

Count Borouwlaski is confessed the smallest 
being ever exhibited; he speaks several 
languages, plays on various musical instru- 
ments, and is no less astonishing for the regu- 


larity of his proportions, than the liveliness of | 


his conversation. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
there is in existence a copy of the Count’s 
Memoirs, or of his Likeness. 

JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Pike TRAVELLING OVERLAND (cxlvi, 9).— 
In reply to G. F. W., there is not the smal. 
lest justification for this amazing _ state- 
ment. 
but not of the pike. 

ALBERT WADE. 


Miss Mirrorp’s ‘Our Vitrace’ (cxlvi. | 


48).—I have not been able to trace the exact 
date of the publication of ‘Our Village,’ 
but forward the following particulars in the 
hope that they may be of some service to 
your correspondent. 


The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, edited | 


by A. G. L’Estrange, contains the following 
passages in two letters to Sir William 
Elford dated March 5, 1824, and June 23, 
1824, respectively ‘‘In spite of your prog- 
nostics, I think you will like ‘Our 
Village.’ It 
or a month; and it will be an obliga- 
tion if you will cause it to be asked for at 
circulating libraries, etc.’’ 

‘“My dear friend, I am quite delighted 
that you like my book.” 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
May, 1824, announces the book under 
‘Works preparing for Publication,’ and in 
June, 1824, includes it in the ‘ Monthly 


List of New Publications’ (under the head- | 
It will thus be seen that | 
‘Our Village’ was published in the latter | 


ing of ‘ Poetry’). 


part of May or very early in June, 1824. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘‘Tatin Betts” (cxlvi, 48).—An_ illus- 
trated article on Latten bells appeared in 
one of the magazines a few years ago. I 
have lost sight of it. Can any one refer me 
to it? This would probably answer the 
query. 
R. E. Tomas. 
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It is quite true of the freshwater eel, | 


will be out in three weeks | 


Fesruary 2, 1924. 


| CHEVILLET (cxlvi, 28).—There is no record 
| of the trumpeter of Chasseurs having pub- 
| lished any reminiscences. In fact, he was 
| almost illiterate, and often said he could 

‘‘yead music better than prose.’? However, 
several descriptive articles on his career 
were published in Parisian newspapers and 
| periodicals during the twenties of the nine- 
_ teenth century, and some of these probably 
| supplied Conan Doyle with his material, 
Two distinguished novelists, Alexandre 
Dumas and Alphonse Karr, were among the 
interviewers of Chevillet. | Unfortunately 
the Parisian newspapers and periodicals of 
| the period are poorly represented at the 
| British Museum. 

Chevillet, who was partly of German 
origin, was the nephew of the distinguished 
engraver, J. Chevillet (b. Frankfort, 1729, 
d. Paris, 1796). He was a pupil of J. G, 
Wille, and his best known plates are the 
|‘ Mort de Montcalm’ after Watteau, and 
|‘ Le Bon Exemple’ after Heilmann. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT, 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


_ Rerirences Wantep (13 S. i. 10).—2. The 
| following is the correct form of the lines 
| quoted :— 


Not drunk is he, who from the floor 
Can rise alone, and still drink more; 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies, 

Without the power to drink or rise. 


I find they are by Thomas Love Peacock, in 
his ‘ Misfortune of Elphin.’ 
Mortiet Hamiiton Scort. 
9, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7. 


Autor Wanted (cxlvi, 30). Writing entirely 
from memory, I am inclined to think that 
|“ They’ve all got a mate but me” was first 
sung at a Covent Gaiden Christmas Panto 
| mime, about 1876-8, and that it was probably 
' published at the same time. The 1st stanza 
as given is the chorus only. The 2nd stanza 
seems quite “out of time.” I have no recol- 
lection of it. Im any case, the air of the 
chorus is perfectly clear in my mind, and I 
enclose a rough copy for Mr. BesterMan if he 
would like to keep it. 

J. H. Lestm, Lieut.-Colonel. 


[Copy of air forwarded to Mr. Besterman]. 


I very well remember the niggers on the 
| front at Llandudno, in the summer of 1870 or 
| 1871, when I was a very small boy. I remem- 
| ber the line, “The old tom cat’s got kittens 

in the corner,” but nothing further. I do not 
know the author, but this will give the date 
| when the song came out. 


| 
GRAINGER WILKINSON, 


| Eversley, St. James’s Road, 
udley. 
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Motes on Books. 


Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae Selectae. Edidit | 
A. Johnson. (Oxford University Press. | 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Tue letters of Petrarch, as his editor remarks 

in his preface, form the chief evidence for un- 

derstanding the man lhimself. This selection is 
offered as a means of reaching such understand- 
ing and also of seeing historical events and the 
life of the time through Petrarch’s eyes. It 
seems, then, very much a pity not to have 
given the letters in strict chronological se- 
quence. Wecan perceive no positive advantage 

—especially in a selection—in following Fracas- 

setti’s numbering and arrangement, whatever 


justification may be found for it in the 
history of the different members of the 
text. Lovers of Cicero’s letters, for ex- 


ample, would agree that the full enjoyment— 
the full realisation of them, so to speak—is 
largely dependent on their being read—as 
Tyrrell has enabled us to read them—in the 
order in which they were written. There 
seems something absurd in going back from the 
fine letter to Luca da Penna, written within 
three or four months of Petrarch’s death to 
letters written in the previous year. 

It was a good idea to summarise within the 
text the portions omitted, and as to these omis- 
sions we, on the whole, agree; but we think 
that a little more of Petrarch’s moralising is, 
in fact, needed to round out the true picture 
of him, as more examples of his classical eru- 
dition are needed to convey the true impression 
of this accomplishment as a scholar. We do 
not think the preface, in depreciating harsh 
criticism of Petrarch for “ pedantry,” takes 
quite the right line. Classical allusion in those 
days, was pleasant, even complimentary, to the 
recipient of a letter; and, moreover, the classics 
were the great intellectual-preoccupation of the 
day. We do not accuse a modern writer of ped- 
antry if his letters contain paragraphs about 
Einstein or psycho-analysis or Tutankhamen, 
and Petrarch, writing of the classics, was simi- 
larly appealing by the living interest and work 
of his own mind to those of others. As for 
quotations—before the invention of printing 
how precious was a quotation! 

The real drawback to Petrarch’s letters is 
his having written them for publication. To 
Cicero and to Mme. de Sévigné the knowledge 
that others besides the correspondents of the 
occasion would read what they were writing | 
clearly made little difference. They were much | 
taken up by matters outside themselves. 
Petrarch, self-centred, smaller of heart, could | 
not forget himself as a performer, and there- | 
fore fine and skilful as many of the letters are, | 
they lack verve and they mostly lack charm. 

They are most engaging when they are con- | 
cerned with books: his love of Cicero, the vicis- | 
situdes of his library, the gift to Marsili in | 
the last year of his life of that well-worn copy | 
of the Confessions of St. Augustine, which had 
been given to him in his youth, and which he 
had carried about with him—parvitate sua! 
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| pugillaris—ita ut iam prope manus mea et liber 


unum esse viderenter; nay, it had even been 
submerged with hhim in the sea. There is a 
delightful portrait of an old faithful servant, 


| which has kindlier touches than usual in it. 


On larger matters, the great letter to Urban V 
stands out pre-eminent, and Mr. Johnson must 
have regretted not being able to insert the 
whole of it. Petrarch took himself too gseri- 
ously to be humorous, but his dislikes—he 
especially disliked doctors—sometimes give him 

a ridiculous aspect. ‘The medical knowledge— 

or ignorance—of the time is rather gruesomely 

illustrated by the wound the received once on 

a journey from the kick of a horse, which was 

not examined or dressed for three days. 

The notes are biographical and_ historical, 
with the addition of references to classical 
authors. So far they are exceedingly good. 
The letters, however, contain many matters on 
which we think most readers would be glad 
of some help. On p. 81, 1. 31, “ fero” should 
surely be sero. 

We should like to think that this selection 
will find many readers—partly as a lively 
picture of the times, full of interesting detail, 
partly as instrumental towards preserving, or 
reviving, a living interest in Latin. 

Book of Revelation. Theory of the Tezt: 
Re-arranged Text and Translation : Comment- 
ary. By John Oman. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

THis is a book of some importance. Whether 

or no all its conclusions maintain themselves 

can only be determined after they have been 
for some long time before the scholar’s mind. 

Meanwhile they offer a solution of one of the 

problems most troublesome to the upholders 

of the Canon of Scripture. It has, of course, 
often been surmised that our text of the 

Apocalypse is in disorder. Some students 

have postulated a multiple author. Dr. Oman 

has convinced himself of the unity of the 
authorship, and likewise of the derivation of 
its imagery not, as has been supposed by some, 
from alien sources, but from the Jewish 
prophets. His great discovery, however, is 
that the work can be divided into sections of 
equal length—which may be taken to corres- 


| pond to the sheets of the original manuscript— 


and that, if these are re-arranged, there 
emerges a work constructed on a clear plan 
and working towards a well-defined end. The 
editor of our text fell into a muddle in putting 
the sheets together, and his glosses—which in- 
clude, Dr. Oman thinks, the enumeration of 
the tribes and the invention of four trumpets— 
are partly explanatory and partly an attempt 
to make his book “ read.” 

Dr. Oman’s proposed re-arrangement, from 


| which the glosses are extracted, not only dis- 


plays a new Significance in the a which 
have long been familiar for their force and 


solemnity and abolishes the anti-climaxes of 
our present text, but also brings to light a dis- 
tinction which, if substantiated, would cer- 
tainly give the Book a deeper sense than has 
It would appear that 


yet been found in it. 
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the author depicts as separate the Jerusalem 
which is the millennial rule and the Jerusalem 
which is the Heavenly City, where material 
things have vanished and evil is abolished; 
and that the progress of his vision is from the 
one to the other. At the same time, what 
he is writing is not a forecast of events, though 
supernatural, which are to happen in the 
material world, but a representation in images 
of ideas which the ancient world could seize 
as living and real more readily than we can. 
In Dr. Oman’s view it was largely a failure 
to discern this double conception of Jerusalem 
which led the editor of our text astray. The 
commentary works out the theory in detail, 
discussing the familiar imagery of the book 
under the new aspect and as fitted into the 
new scheme. This is constructed under the 
headings: ‘The Prophetic Call’; ‘The 
Forces in Conflict’; ‘The Fall of the Mon- 
archies’; ‘The End of the World rule’; ‘The 
Millennial Rule’ and ‘ The Last Things.’ 

The student of palaeography should be at 
least as much interested in this monograph as 
the theologian. The sections fall out with a 
surprising exactness, and bear striking witness 
to the soundness of the text in general. The 
confirmation afforded by the numbering to Dr. 
Oman’s conjectures as to what is gloss and 
what origina] text is also most remarkable. 
On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. Milton’s 

Hymn with hitherto unpublished Illustra- 

tions by William Blake. With a Note by 

Geoffrey Keynes. (Cambridge University 

Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tur Cambridge Press is much to be congratu- 
lated upon this beautiful production. | Type, 
paper, cover, and aspect of page are all most 
attractive. Blake’s ‘ Milton.’ from the frieze 
done for Hayley’s house at Felpham, is placed 
at the head of the Introductory stanzas. The 
illustrative designs are six in number, follow- 
ing closely the data of the text. The Angel 
Choir anticipates the famous ‘ Morning Stars 
singing together.’ Inferior to that, upon a 
longer contemplation, this nevertheless grows 
upon one. The like may be said of all these 
drawings. None, as a _ whole, equals the 
grandest things Blake has given us, but each 
contains passages kindred to his best, and the 
set should be noted as of real value to the 
student. (In the two drawings which show the 
manger Blake puts two oxen for the traditional 
ox and ass). 

These designs have, it would appear, never 
before been reproduced. It is to be supposed 
that soon after they were done (chiefly in 1809), 
they were bought by Blake’s patron, Thomas 
Butts. 
£6 12s. 6d. After changing hands two or three 
times, they were presented by J. E. Taylor to 
the Whitworth Institute, Manchester. 
Keynes informs us that a second, and smaller, 
set of drawings for the ‘Hymn’ was sold at 
Christie’s in 1912 for 320 guineas, and is now 
in America. 

The text printed here is that of the first edition. 
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In 1852 they were sold at Sotheby’s for | 


Mr. | 
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The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. : 
The Three Dervishes and other Persian Tales 
and Legends. Translated by Reuben Levy. © 
(Oxford University Press). 
Turse are two excellent additions to an excel- 
lent series. ‘The Belton Estate’ has not, per- 
haps, had all the admirers it deserves, and now © 
should promptly gain wider recognition. The: 
Persian stories, most of them hitherto unpub- 
lished, are, perhaps, more truly representative 
than “classic,” but they are delightful in — 
themselves and instructive. : 


Tue first Quarterly of the year presents a@ | 
variety of subject somewhat greater than usual. | 
No doubt Mr. J. H. Morgan’s study of the — 
Personality of Lord Morley, of which these: 
pages are the first instalment, is among the: 
articles which will attract most attention. It © 
gives us several enlightening dicta and anec- | 
dotes and provides one or two corrections to 
statements in obituary notices. Two historical | 
studies are worth careful reading: Sir Adol- 
phus Ward’s ‘ Alliance of Hanover’ and Mr, © 
Horatio F. Brown’s ‘ Venice and England: An 
Historical Parallel, Mr. Robert Lynd writes 
in a manner rather facile than informing on~ 
‘Humour,’ but if he does not increase one’s 
ideas on the subjects he makes some good sug- — 
gestions about humorous books to read. Dr. | 
Gummere’s interpretation of Matthew Arnold, © 
chiefly directed against detractors, takes a- 
strictly moderate line—as much as this, and | 
perhaps something more, may well be said for 
Arnold’s place as a thinker and critic. Lord 
Ernle’s important paper on English villages is. 
sociological in its aim, but is constructed upon — 
an examination of five local histories and con- 
tains much historical discussion. Mr. Douglas 
Gordon’s store of knowledge of wild life seems ” 
inexhaustible: here we have him on Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl. Perhaps the finest ar- | 
ticle of all in an excellent number—its subject ~ 
yielding ever-fresh material alike from the 
scientific and the historical side in a master’s © 
hand—is Professor Turner’s ‘The Study 
Earthquakes.’ 





CORRIGENDA. 

_The heading of our notice (ante, p. 56) of the 
little book on Somerset Holy Wells should read © 
as follows :— : 
Somerset Holy Wells. By Ethelbert Horne. | 

(The Somerset Folk Press. 1s. 6d.) 

At ante, p. 18, col. 2, 1. 1, for “imprinted” — 
read unprinted; and ibid.1. 3, for “ were silver” 
read were silver. 





Potices to Correspondents. 
EpiToRIAL communications should be ad- © 


dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries,’ ” 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs © 
to “The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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